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children prefer and gives their own reasons for choices made. Their own straight- 
forward comments are quoted. There are several lists of their favorite books and authors. 
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and pertinent evaluation of general adolescent reading interests, and Professor Lou 
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There is also a carefully chosen bibliography for parents and teachers, with selected 
references on children’s reading interests. 
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Peter Penguin Talking 


“Here, Pete, get me some paper clips.” 
“Pete, an eraser, quick!” 
“Where’s that rubber band?” 

=< “Sharpen me a pencil, P.P., will you PLEASE?” 
That was the old office chorus. I would have thought that Story 
ParabE editors ate clips and erasers if I hadn’t found so many around 
their desks and chairs afterward. 

Well, it is different now. This is an all out war and that means me 
and you. One of our jobs is to see that important materials do not get 
wasted around offices and schools. Did you know that the rubber used 
for pencil erasers in one year would make 200,000 gas masks? We are 
going to save some of that in 1943, and we will save pencils, too, There 
are going to be a million fewer wooden pencils made this year, and 
they will have a lot more work to do because they are making 35,000,000 
fewer mechanical pencils—the kind where you just screw down the 
lead. That means some of these factories are making gun parts or in- 
struments for our armed forces. 

It is important to take care of everything you have made of rubber, 
and the same holds for nearly all metals. So when an editor shouted at 
me for a new box of paper clips today, I looked up his record and I 
said, “Where is that box of clips I gave you Thursday?” 

“Gosh, Pete, I don’t know. I'll look but... Well, it isn’t around. You 
can see for yourself. I. . . I guess the gremlins took it.” 

“Gremlins! Gremlins don’t come into offices.” 

“They might. I heard of one the other day that got into a switch 
tower and sent an elevated train into the subway. Why couldn’t they 
come here? After all, we’re pretty high, twelfth story.” 

“They could, but even if they did, they wouldn’t take a whole box 
of paper clips. They aren’t squirrels to carry off things and bury them. 
They drink gasoline and they like to tinker with machinery, especially 
airplane machinery, just to see how much mischief a little tinkering 
can do. They might take one paper clip for that, but they haven’t a 
pocket on them big enough for a box of paper clips. No, you can’t get 
away with that.” 

One has to be firm about these things if one is going to get results. 
An all out war means no fooling and everybody helping. You know 








I am kind of glad it is that kind of war. I'd hate to sit around and watch 
some one else fighting for me and not be able to do anything to help. 

Another way you can help is to do things for the younger children 
who can’t understand why they must do without things as well as you. 
There is going to be no more making of tricycles, roller skates and 
sled runners until after the war. Rubber toys are out, too. In fact, toys 
of all kinds will be less plentiful. 

But if you have a good head and hands, you will be surprised how 
many things you can make that don’t use metal or rubber. If you have 
tools and wood, you can make wooden boats and doll furniture. Look 
on page 44 and you will find directions for making a cute baby doll out 
of materials any home can supply. There are a good many games you 
can make, too. 

A small book just full of ideas of this sort is published by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth Ave., New York City, and 
it only costs ten cents, Write for it and you can make yourself many 
kinds of fun. It’s called Home Pray 1s War-TIMeE. 

Of course, while we are doing our part on the home front, we like 
to hear about the marvelous machines they are making for the army 
from our rubber and steel and other materials. There is a new edition 
of Ficutinc PLanes or THE Wor.p by Major Bernard Law. This has 
pictures and descriptions of several of the newest fighting wonders 
such as our Republic P-47 “Thunderbolt” and the Lockheed P-38 
“Lightning.” The planes of the different countries are described, so 
this book will help spotters, It costs one dollar. 

You will find a story this month in the magazine about a boy in 
training for the air service. It is called “Bombardier.” You can read 
more about Tom’s experiences in a new book Bomsaronier, Tom Dixon 
Wins his Wings with the Bomber Command, by Henry B. Lent. 
($1.75). 

Sky FreicHTer by Howard M. Brier ($2.00) describes still another 
kind of flying—a bush pilot who flies freight to the radium mines of 
Canada. This is a first-rate adventure story, too. 
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SLY MONGOOSE 


By KaTHERINE PoLLock 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Part ONE 


E £-ow-ow!” Somso felt so good he went 
skinning up the mango tree. His mother had 
just given him a small purse, black with age, 
but it still closed with an angry snap. 

There wasn’t a farthing in it. This 
wouldn’t be true for long though, Sombo 
was sure, because he had put a pheg of 
garlic in. Stolen. His mother would have 
been glad to give him the clove of garlic, he 
knew, but it was better luck to steal it. 

“Tll buy me a gui-tar and get to be a 
calypso singer, the best on the whole island 
of Trinidad!’’ Sombo boasted. 

“Sly mongoose,” he began, singing the 
song everybody in Trinidad knew, as he 
slid down the trunk. A mongoose may be 
a very small animal, but the snakes sure are 
afraid of him. 


“Dog know your name, 
Sly mongoose, 
Dog know your name. ...’ 


bd 


Sombo bellowed happily, practicing for 
when he’d be a champion calypso singer, 
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as he went bounding down the road in big loops. He wasn’t 
going anywhere. His feet just took him all the way to Zeke’s, 
where he stopped in the middle of a jump—and nearly fell on 
his face. 

“Jimbo!” he exclaimed. Old Rita had already had her pups. 
It must have been quite a while ago, Sombo noticed, as he came 
close up to the chicken-wire fence. Rita was a prize dog and 
Zeke sold her pups in the city, so she had not only a fence, but 
a board floor inside it, to keep off snakes, a stray mongoose, and 
the troublesome batchak ants. 

“Uh-hub!” Sombo grunted resentfully, as he noticed the 
pups’ eyes were open already. Zeke might have told him, after 
all the errands he’d run for him, and the hours he’d watched 
over Rita. 

There was one pup all white, pure white. Zeke would get 
lots of money for that one. “Four, five, six,” Sombo counted 
them. Not bad. 

“Heh, heh,” he chuckled, as one of the pups stepped on the 
face of another to get closer to Rita, lying contentedly in the 
sun. “Hungry, are you?” Sombo demanded of the soft brown- 
and-white ball, which didn’t even look at him. 

Gosh, they were nice! But they didn’t look like collies at 
all when they were little, just like a puff of fuzz. 

Sombo put his right foot, with the stubbed toe, on top of the 
other and settled down to stay. He sniffed happily. The hot 
sun brought out sharply the smell of the guiney grass, and a 
jasmine tree close by was so sweet it made him feel his head 
was floating. With fingers laced in the chicken-wire, and face 
pressed against the mesh, Sombo began to sing again. Like any 
Trinidadian, when he felt good or bad or sad, he sang. 
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“Sly mongoose, dog know your name. . . .” he droned 
lazily. To his surprise the tough little pup raised its head. 

“You like music?” Sombo grinned. “Maybe you'd like to 
play a gui-tar, too?” He laughed and warbled louder. 

The pup left off eating entirely and came pattering over to 
Sombo. He walked with a funny, clumsy roll. When he 
reached the fence, he got up on his hind legs, and one of his 
front paws fell through the wire. Sambo knew it wasn’t so, but 
it looked as though the little rascal wanted to shake hands. 

He took the tiny paw. “Ho’ do,” Sombo said and felt a thrill 
chase across the scalp at how soft and alive the little paw was. 
Reaching in through the wire mesh, he ran a finger over the 
pup’s silky head, tenderly, so as not to scare him. 

Huh, as if to show just how un-scared he was, the pup 
reached up and nipped that finger with his tiny teeth. 

“Gully!” Sombo was so tickled his eyes watered. The old 
sport! Nothing but a baby and jumping full of spunk already. 
Jimbo! If he only did have some money in that purse, it wasn’t 
a gui-tar Sombo’d be buying today. No sir-ree! 

“I knew you'd be along soon,” Zeke chuckled. “Nice litter, 
huh?” , 
“Oh—a—yes. Ho’ do, Mr. Zeke,” Sombo stuttered. And 
then, though he knew there was nothing in his purse yet but a 
pheg of garlic, Sombo couldn’t resist asking, “How much you 

sell the pups for, Mr. Zeke?” 

“Thinking of buying one?” Zeke laughed. 

Sombo hung his head. From Zeke’s tone he caught how 
ridiculous it was for him to think of owning a real blooded dog. 
“IJ—I was wondering how much for that—the one with the all- 
brown leg over there, with his paw in the water pan.” | 

“We-ell,” Zeke drawled. “I'd get a pound for him in town, 
but for a friend, half-price.” He laughed, more kindly this time. 
“Got ten shillings, boy?” 

Ten shillings! Sombo didn’t have ten pence, or even ten farth- 
ings. Well, anyhow, now he knew. “You're not going to sell 
him very soon, are you?” he asked anxiously. 

Zeke assured him the pups were far too young to leave their 
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mother, so Sombo set off home at a run. Out of sight of Zeke’s 
place, he stopped and looked into his purse. It was silly, he knew, 
but he wanted ten shillings so bad. Nothing but the garlicy smell 
greeted him. 

Still remembering how the pup had come to him every time 
he sang, Sombo cheered up and began to whistle. He had even 
named the dog: “Sly Mongoose,” and the pup already answered 
to it. Sombo just had to have him. 

When he caught sight of the brown thatched hut that was 
his home, Sombo saw that his father was back from the cocoa 
fields, sitting out in the yard in his rocking-chair. The sun 
glinted on his bald head. He had just a little hair left, a white 
cottony ruff at the back of his head. Sombo quickened his steps. 
He hoped Poopa hadn’t been sitting there alone for long be- 
cause, when his father was still a while, all the gladness oozed 
out of him. 

Sombo dashed up with a wide grin on his face and Poopa’s 
face lit from it. All in a rush Sombo told him about Rita and the 
pups, and about the little bold one, and how the rascal had 
nipped his finger. “Poopa, he follows me around,” Sombo 
ended softly, as if it hurt. 

“I know, boy,” Poopa said in his old man’s sad voice. And 
getting the tin box from behind the almanac picture, he showed 
Sombo there weren’t but two shillings and a few big round 
coppers in the whole box. 

Sombo looked away. He shouldn’t have said anything. He’d 
just made Poopa sad. And he still had a hole in his chest that 
kept wanting the dog. 

“Good eve-ning,” a harsh voice, like a parrot call, broke in. 

Poopa was so startled the money jumped in the box. 

It was Miss Myra, dressed to kill in a new green-and-red skirt, 
and that hat she always wore, visiting. It wasn’t really a hat, but 
an odd old-fashioned bonnet that covered her head all over and 
tied with two red ribbons under the chin. The top was covered 
with silky red and yellow and purple flowers; and sticking 
straight up in the air were two bright blue ostrich feathers that 
the Missus had given her. 
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“Oh—a—good evenin’, Myra,” Poopa said to her politely. 

Sombo caught his breath. She’d be mad. She liked to be called 
Miss Myra because she was proud, and cook to the Missus (wife 
of the man who owned the whole cocoa estate). The Missus 
paid attention to what Myra said, so Myra could do things to 
people. She’d even lost Toto Ortiz his job. 

Miss Myra’s nose widened. She was mad, all right. Turning 
straight around with an angry swish of her wide skirt, she 
started back down the road. 

Mooma came rushing out of the hut, her striped madras ker- 
chief in her hand. “Oh, Scott!” she said at Poopa, and turned to 
call after the retreating figure. “Glad to see you, Miss Myra! 
Come again, Miss Myra!” she shouted so loud that sweat broke 
out on her face. Then she watched with frightened eyes till Miss 
Myra turned and waved. 

“Oof,” Mooma sighed in relief, and wiped her face on her 
apron. Then she neatly wrapped her head in the green-and- 
white madras square. 

“She’s no Miss, just plain folks like us,” Poopa grumbled. 
“Can’t bring myself to say it—sticks in my throat. She’s a mean 
woman.” 

“I know,” Mooma said. “And I tell you what,” she admitted, 
giggling. “I don’t say the Miss to her. I say it to her hat!” 

Suddenly they were all chuckling. Mooma was like that. 
Her chubby round face was full of laughter. 

Then before Sombo knew what, Mooma and Poopa were 
talking about the pups at Zeke’s and Poopa had promised to ask 
Mr. Gomez, the manager of the estate, to give Sombo a job 
picking cocoa till he’d earned ten shillings. Mr. Gomez liked 
Poopa because he was a steady worker. 

“Ee-ow-ow!” Sombo turned and streaked down the road into 
the woods. There he just ran in and out of the trees, tearing 
down vines and scaring the wild life. 

“Sombo! Sombo!” It was Kindness who’d come yelling after 
him. Kindness was Miss Myra’s grandson and only a month 
older than Sombo. They were both ten. 

“Sh! sh!” Sombo hushed him angrily. “Don’t you know any 
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MISS MYRA TURNED AWAY WITH AN ANGRY SWISH 


better than to call people’s names in a lonely place?” Sombo 
looked around fearfully. 

“Oh, my!” Kindness clapped his hand to his mouth. “But is 
it your real name?” 

“No,” Sombo admitted. His real name was Lyo, the French 
patois way of saying Leo. For everyday they used his nick- 
name, Sombo. It was for safety, too, because if a person’s real 
name is mentioned in a lonely place, the jumbies (ghosts) might 
hear it. Everybody knows they can carry you off just as easy as 
your name, once they know it. Nobody in Trinidad used his 
real name much, so the jumbies couldn’t hear it. 

“Gully, Kindness, Zeke’s dog’s had six pups. One of them, 
with an all-brown leg, has got more spunk than the whole litter 
put together. Well, me, I’m going to buy him!” 

Kindness’ face fell. “Yeah, you! Where you get the money?” 
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“[’m going to work. Poopa’s going to ask Mr. Gomez to let 
me pick cocoa till I get enough.” Sombo’s eyes glistened. 

“Will you let me teach him tricks, Sombo, huh? Please let 
me take him hunting.” Kindness was very eager. 





“Sure,” Sombo agreed, “but you'll have to wait. He’s only 
just a baby yet.” 

The next morning, Sombo was up and dressed in his best 
clothes before his parents had even stirred. 

“Where you going, boy?” Poopa asked him. 

“Why—a—to work.” 

“Look like you’re going to church,” his father said drily. So 
Sombo reluctantly changed into his washed-out blue trousers 
and his frayed white shirt. Gully, his first day he’d wanted to 
look like something. 

There was callaloo for breakfast, but Sombo swallowed it 
down as though it were just johnny cakes. He wasn’t interested 
in food today. And he nearly hopped out of his skin watching 
Mooma slowly wind a white cloth over her head, and tie a 
string around her full red skirt above her knees and draw the 
skirt up off the ground, to save it, while she worked. 
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Finally the three Ferreras set off, with Sombo prancing ahead. 
He had a new clean rag on his stubbed toe. Otherwise, he looked 
just the same as yesterday. But he felt different inside. He was 
going to be a laborer, just like a man! 

Even from a distance Sombo could see the blazing red-and- 
yellow blossoms of the bois immortelle trees, towering over the 
cocoa. “Mother of the cocoa,” the taller trees are called, be- 
cause they shade the cocoa trees, protecting them from the sun 
like a mother. Cocoa trees cannot live without them. Soon 
Sombo could make out the cocoa pods themselves, like longish 
small melons, hanging in clusters. 

Sombo couldn’t hurry his father and mother, that wouldn’t 
be polite, so he kept running ahead on the path and coming 
back, like a puppy. But he was very quiet when they got into 
the cocoa fields and Poopa went up to talk to Mr. Gomez. 
Sombo didn’t move a muscle. Even his heart seemed to beat 
more faintly and he said a prayer under his breath. What if 
Mr. Gomez said no? Then he’d never be able to buy Sly 
Mongoose! Now he was sure Mr. Gomez would say no. Sombo 
shut he eyes, feeling sick. His unhappiness filled him w ay up 
into his throat. 

“This your boy, Ferrera?” Sombo heard the manager’s quick- 
speaking voice coming toward him. 

“That’s Sombo,” Poopa said softly and happily. So Sombo 
knew it was all right. He opened his eyes and his heart began 
to beat again. 

“Well, let’s see how fast you can get yourself a basket,” Mr. 
Gomez told him. 

Sombo was off like a hat in the wind. He got himself a big 
tirits basket and came back beside Poopa, who was already pick- 
ing cocoa. With a very long pole that had a knife on the top, 
Poopa was cutting away the yellow and red-and-yellow pods 
from the green ones. If you cut off the green, unripe ones by 
mistake, you just waste them. 

As the melon-like pods fell to earth, Sombo gathered them 
into his basket and carried them over to insta. She “broke” 
them in half with a long broad knife called a cutlass. Then, 
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with her hand, she scooped out the whitish gummy insides that 
held the many little cocoa beans. She spread the whole gummy 
mass over some long, wide banana leaves, on the ground. 

Later, when Sombo grew tired carrying cocoa pods, he helped 
Mr. Quildon transfer the gummy stuff from the rows of banana 
leaves into burlap bags, and helped lift the bags into the hampers 
on the donkeys’ backs. ‘The cocoa was then carried to the sweat 
boxes for a few days, where the gummy part would sweat and 
slide off, leaving just the cream-colored cocoa beans. 

Sombo chewed some of the whitish gummy stuff as he 
worked. It was nice and sweet. He had just cleaned off the cocoa 
from Mrs. Boucher’s patch of banana leaves into his bag, and 
started to lift the half-filled bag when somebody brushed 
against him. 

“Why-y, hello, Kindness!” Sombo grinned. “Off to church?” 
He made fun of Kindness, forgetting that he had wanted to 
dress up in his best himself, to come out into the fields. 

Kindness had on a new shirt, so bright it was like a green 
scream on the air, with purple buttons down the front; his Sun- 
day pants; alpargats on his feet; and a cap so new Sombo still 
caught the store-smell from it. To Sombo’s surprise, Kindness 
walked right past him without a word. 

The next minute Mr. Gomez, with a sour look on his face, 
was calling Sombo. “Sorry, Ferrera,” Mr. Gomez was saying 
to Poopa when Sombo reached them. “That’s what it says.” 
He had a piece of paper, with writing on it, in his hand. It was 
a note from the Missus, he explained. “She says, if there’s money 
to throw away to pay children for playing in the cocoa fields, 
then I might as well take Myra’s nuisance on. It will keep him 
out from under Myra’s feet so the cook can get some work 
done,” Mr. Gomez ended wryly. 

“Sorry, boy,” he said to Sombo. “You're a good worker.” 
Giving Sombo a pat on the shoulder, Mr. Gomez walked off. 

Kindness turned quickly and went off to get a basket. He 
now had Sombo’s job. 

Sombo was stiff with fury. “I'll give that Kindness something 
to remember before I go,” he thought. He was feeling good in 
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his muscles already at the thought of the pounding he’d give 
that cheating Kindness, when he looked at Poopa. 

All the glad joking (teasing Sombo to watch so the falling 
cocoa pods wouldn’t bounce off his head) had gone out of 
Poopa. His eyes were ashamed. 

“Jimbo! what do I care!” Sombo sniffed. “It’s hot here any- 
way.” He hurried off as fast as he could go without running, 
afraid he’d burst out crying any minute. 

His feet took him to Zeke’s. “Sly Mongoose,” he called. 
But the pup paid no attention to him. 

“It’s your name,” Sombo quavered. “Don’t you even know 
your own name?” His heart grew pounds heavier. Nothing 
was right today. Even the jasmine flowers were too sweet, and 
made him feel sick and trembly inside. But he would not baw!! 

















Sly Mon-goose!Dog know yourname, 


Sombo began to sing his favorite song in a high squeeky voice, 
to keep himself from crying. 
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Sly Mon-goose!Dog know your name, 


He yelled the words defiantly, to make himself feel gay, and 
his spirits rose as he finished the rest of the song. 
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Now the pup came running and, when Sombo stooped down, 
the pup licked him right on the nose. “So it’s singing you like, 
hey?” Sombo chuckled. 

He tried it out. He went to the other side behind the kennel 
where the pup couldn’t see him and sang, “Sly mongoose.” The 
pup came running. 

“Timbo!” Sombo laughed and slapped himself in delight. The 
little runt expected bis name to be sung, because that was the 
way he’d heard it first. 

Sombo forgot all about losing his job, forgot the hungry 
gnawing in his stomach, forgot Poopa’s unhappy face and just 
stayed with the pup. He was still there when Zeke came home. 

Sombo asked Zeke if he’d please not sell the pup to anybody 
else till after the Mardi-gras carnival. Everybody was so gay 
at carnival time and spent lots of money. Maybe he could earn 
some. Sombo’d made eight pence selling: mangoes last year, with- 
out half trying. 

Zeke said all right, so Sombo set off home, squeezing his 
brains for ideas. 


OR 
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(This is Part One of a three-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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Training to be a bombardier 
at an army base in New Mexico 


BOMBARDIER 


By Henry B. Lent 
Illustrated by William Forrest 


An outve pras Army car rolled to a stop at the sentry house 
which guards the main gateway to the Bombardier School at 
the Albuquerque Army Air Base. 

A sergeant with an Army .45 swinging in his holster, stepped 
briskly from the sentry house. He saluted the officer at the 
wheel of the car. “Good morning, Lieutenant,” he said. 

The officer returned his salute. ““There’s a new batch of 
Cadets coming up from the depot, Sergeant,” he said. “They’re 
about five minutes behind me.” 

“Yes, sir,” the sentry replied. 

The officer drove on, past the main gate, onto the Air Base. 

The sentry turned and peered down the road, shading his eyes 
from the bright New Mexico sunlight. He followed the strip 
of macadam beyond the turn, where it dipped down from the 
flat mesa and threaded its w ay to the town of Albuquerque, 
nestling in the valley below. Still several miles distant, he 
sighted the caravan of Army trucks—a dozen or more of them, 
Ww ‘inding up the gentle slope toward the base. 

“Hey, Bill,” he called over his shoulder, “here come the 
pullets.” 

A second sergeant popped out of the sentry house. “Pullets? 
What do you mean?” he inquired, with a puzzled expression 
on his face. 

“I mean the new Cadets for bombardier training,” the: first 
sentry explained with a grin. “Pullets. They haven’t laid any 
eggs yet. Get it?” 

“Some joke!” his companion snorted. “You're a fine one to 
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be making cracks about future bombardiers! I’d like to bet 
you've never even flown in an Army bomber.” 

“Oh, I was only kidding, soldier,” the first sentry replied. 
“Maybe I’m just jealous. I'll take off my hat, any day in the 
week, to the boys who drop the eggs out of Uncle Sam’s 
bombers. They’re the fellows who'll blast the daylights out of 
Hitler and his gang when they get through here and go over- 
seas. Don’t get me wrong—I think they’re terrific!” 

By this time, the trucks had swung around the last curve and 
were heading down the straightaway toward the main gate. The 
first truck pulled up in front of the sentry house, followed by 
the others. The sergeant stepped over and saluted the Lieutenant 
who sat beside the driver. 

“New Cadets, reporting for bombardier training,” the Lieu- 
tenant explained briefly, as he acknowledged the sentry’s salute. 

“Yes, sir,” the sergeant replied, waving the driver on. 

The truck clanked into gear and rolled on through the gate- 
way. The other trucks followed, single file. 

After weeks of ground school and classroom work, the new 
Cadets were finally ready for their first bombing mission. 

The squadron commander was waiting for them when they 
reached the Flight Operations Office. He told them that the 
class would now be divided up into bomber teams of four men 
each. Once the teams were made up, the boys in each team 
would stick together throughout their early bombardier train- 
ing. They would go up first in B-18 bombers, one team to a 
plane, plus an instructor, pilot and copilot. 

The first few bombing missions, he told them, would be “dry 
runs” over the target, carrying no bombs. The student would 
merely be given an opportunity to familiarize himself with the 
operation of the bombsight. He would learn how to line up the 
target in the sight and the instructor would then check his 
accuracy. 

When the squadron commander finished talking, the boys 
crowded eagerly in front of the Flight Operations board, scan- 
ning it for their instructions. 

Tom Dixon ran his eye along the board until he found his 
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name. “Here we are, Tex,” he said, turning to his companion. 
“We're in bomber team Number 1.” 

“So am I,” said Little Joe Stevens. 

“Me, too,” said Big Joe Ellis. 

The four new Cadets found the number of the plane in which 
they were to fly; the name of the pilot, copilot, and instructor; 


~ 





THEY WOULD GO UP FIRST IN B-18 BOMBERS 


| the time of the flight; the air speed and altitude they were to 
maintain and the number of the target they were to bomb. 
The instructor walked over to the Cadets. Each boy carried 
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his all-important bombardier’s kit, which was packed full of 
instruments and charts he would need over the target range. 

“All right, misters,” the officer said, “the planes are on the 
line. Draw your equipment and meet me out on the apron at 
Bomber 112. Dixon and Ellis will fetch the bombsight.” 

The boys hurried over to the long bench at the other end of 
the room and were issued their parachutes, helmets, earphones 
and other equipment. 

“Who’s going after the bombsight?” the sergeant behind the 
desk inquired. 

“We are,” Tom replied, indicating Big Joe and himself. 

“O.K., here you are,” the sergeant said. And he handed them 
each a loaded .45 revolver and holster. “Ww ear these at all times 
when the bombsight is in your possession.” 

The two Cadets strapped on the revolvers and went “on the 
double” in the direction of the bombsight vault. They well 
knew that the precious bombsight was one of Uncle Sam’s most 
carefully guarded secrets. At the beginning of their training 
course, cant Cadet had sworn an wath to protect it with his 
life, if need be. When not in use, the bombsights were kept in 
a special building, under lock and key. Armed military guards 
patrolled the building day and night, and a high woven-wire 
fence around the area afforded still further protection. 

Tom and Joe were admitted 
by the armed sentry and pro- 
cured their bombsight. Carry- 
ing it between them, they 
hurried to the line where the 
other Cadets were already wait- 
ing for them. 

“©.K., misters,” the instruc- 
tor said, “hoist it up here into 
the greenhouse,” and he showed 
them how to lift the bomb- 
sight up into the plexiglass nose 
of the bomber and install it on 
its special mount. FLYING WILLIE 
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Tom noticed that a strange device had been painted on the 
front of the bomber’s transparent nose. It was a jolly faced, 
slightly crazy-looking little man with a bulbous nose and crossed 
eyes. He asked the instructor why it was there. 

“Oh, that’s Flying Willy G,” the officer explained. “Some 
of the boys call him Cockeyed Flying Willy. He’s the squadron 
mascot. He’s cockeyed, all right, but if the plane follows the 
course laid down by his conv erging eyes, the bombardier will 
be right on the beam for the target.’ ’ He chuckled as he added, 
“The bombardier usually wipes Ww illy’s nose with his handker- 
chief for good luck before he takes off—but I’m afraid that 
wouldn’t help you much on your first dry run!” 

When the crew were all at their stations, the pilot gunned 
his motors, and then let them idle once again. 

“Chocks away!” came the signal to the ground crew, who 
yanked the blocks from under the wheels of the big bomber. 

Then the twin-motored B-18 trundled down the field to the 
end of the runway and headed into the wind. With brakes set, 
the pilot cleared both engines. Now he was giving them the 
gun for the take-off. The plane strained and quivered. With 
both engines roaring, the heavy bomber rapidly gained head- 
way as it rolled down the runway. Finally the wheels left the 
ground and the ship climbed steadily i into the air. 

“Dixon, take your post in the nose, with me,” the instructor 
ordered. “The rest of you remain in the cabin, until it’s your 
turn to come forward.” 

Tom squeezed into the nose of the bomber beside the in- 
structor and hunched tensely over his bombsight, from which 
he now removed the canvas cover. On either side, out of the 
corner of his eye, he could see the plane’s two propellers flash- 
ing in the bright sunlight. Below him, sweeping swiftly under- 
neath the plane, he could see the baked floor of the desert, 
dotted with brown sagebrush. 

Painstakingly, Tom checked his sight and made the many 
necessary computations. Now, far ahead, the target “shack” 
could be seen, laid out like a horizontal bull’s-eye on the flat 
desert. Closer now .. . and still closer . . . the bomber raced on 
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toward its objective. Through the interphone, Tom told the 
pilot to put the heavy plane “on course and level” as they 
streaked toward the shack. 

Every muscle in Tom’s body was taut as he glued his eye to 
the bombsight. The officer watched every move he made. Now 
the target loomed up, approaching closer and closer. Another 
second passed .. . another . . . and there it was! Tom pressed 
the bomb-release switch. At the same time, he called over his 
interphone to the pilot, “Bomb’s away!” 

The plane zoomed up and over in a wide bank to avoid 
theoretical anti-aircraft fire from the enemy stationed at the 
target. The instructor straightened up. “Good work, mister,” 
he said quietly. “That would have been a hit.” 

Tom felt a warm glow of satisfaction inside. He couldn’t 
resist turning half around in his cramped quarters to give Big 
Joe a smile. The instructor caught the gleam of triumph in 
Tom’s eye. “Don’t get the idea that one dry run makes a Hot 
Bombardier, mister!” he cautioned wryly. And he motioned 
for Tom to give up his place to Joe Ellis. 

“Go back into the cabin, Dixon,” he said. “Tell Ellis to come 
forward for the next run.” 

“Yes, sir,” Tom responded, and he clambered back out of 
the greenhouse. 

Now that he had successfully completed his first dry run, 
Tom began to realize what a thrill was in store for him when 
he could actually drop a bomb on the target! But he knew that 
the instructor had been justified in criticising him for feeling so 
cocky about his first trip out over the target range. “One dry 
run doesn’t make a Hot Bombardier!” Tom realized, now, that 
there would have to be many more dry runs before he could 
hope to go out with a loaded bomb rack. 

One night, weeks later, the Cadets reported at Flight Opera- 
tions for their first night bombing mission. There was a bright 
full moon overhead, dimming the radiance of the stars twinkling 
in the deep purple sky. It was an ideal night for aerial attack. 

As soon as they had changed into their flying togs, they 
gathered in front of the board to find out the number of their 
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plane, the name of the pilot and instructor, flight time, and 
number of the target. 

Over at the right end of the board, Tom saw the notation: 
“Target for tonight—Essen, Germany.” Did that mean that he 
was to fly across the country, then over the Atlantic, and on 
into Germany? Tom knew that was impossible, at least in a 
twin- engined Beechcraft, which was the type of bomber he was 
flying in tonight. The other Cadets were just as puzzled as he 
was. 

Just then, Tom’s instructor sauntered into the office. In his 
hand he held a sheaf of charts. He motioned for the Cadets in 
his group to join him at the Operations table. 

“The target for tonight is Essen,” he announced. “A replica 
of this German industrial city has been laid out on the desert, 
eighteen miles from the take-off point. Examine your charts 
closely and familiarize yourself with the location of your in- 
dividual objectives.” He handed each bombardier a chart. 

“This string of lights here,” he pointed out, “represents the 
railroad yards. Follow it in a northerly direction and you come 
to the siding that skirts the big gun factory. That is one of your 
most important targets. To the east, right here on your chart, 
is the Essen tank factory. You will find each of these objectives 
heavily protected by anti-aircraft batteries. Each man will fly 
in and lay a salvo of bombs and come about for a second run. 
Dixon,” he continued, turning to Tom, “you will take the first 
two runs. Your objectives will be the railroad yards and the 
tank factory. Everything clear?” 

Tom scrutinized his night-bombing chart once more. “Yes, 

ir,” he replied. 

“Any questions . . . anybody?” the instructor asked, looking 
from one to the other. “All right, then, on the line!” 

The boys drew their equipment, and procured the bombsight 
froin the vault. The AT-11’s were already warming up, their 
riding lights making pinpoints of red and green in the darkness. 
The Cadets climbed aboard. At intervals of several minutes, the 
planes taxied out to the far end of the field and took off, bright 
orange flames shooting out from their exhausts. 
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As soon as his plane was in the air, speeding toward its objec- 
| tive, Tom clambered into the greenhouse beside the instructor 
| and uncovered his bombsight. His friend, ‘Tex, remained in the 
cabin back of the cockpit, as photographic observer. 

Far below, the lights of the city of Albuquerque twinkled 
in the still darkness. The moon disappeared momentarily be- 
hind a cloud, then broke through again, flooding the sage-dotted 
desert with its cold light. The AT-11 bomber roared on, lay- 
ing a course directly for “Essen, Germany.” 

Before many minutes had passed, Tom picked up the cluster 








THE BOMBS HAD SCORED A DIRECT HIT 
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“NICE GOING, MISTER,” 
THE INSTRUCTOR SAID 


of lights which he knew was his objective. He clicked to the 
pilot to let him know that he had sighted the objective. 

“On course,” the pilot called back. 

Tom felt a tingle of excitement as the lights of “Essen” 
loomed up closer and closer, dead ahead. He checked his chart 
again. Now he could distinguish the faint outline of the tank 
factory, and the parallel pinpricks that traced the tracks of the 
railroad yards. 

Another few seconds passed. Now the target was moving into 
the ring of his bombsight. 

“Bomb bay doors open!” 

He moved the switch into position. 

“On our course and level!” 

Now the pattern of lights was almost in the sight. 

“Ready to bomb!” 

His finger rested lightly, but tensely, on the switch. Closer... 
closer .. . Now! 

“Bombs away!” 

And the five blunt-nosed projectiles clattered from the racks, 
following each other in a great forward arc . . . forward and 
down . . . onto the target. Tom ticked off the seconds, as the 
plane banked and swung off the run over the target. Craning 
his neck over the bombsight, he saw the bombs hit. Boom! 
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Boom! ... Boom! Boom! Boom! The salvo had scored a direct 
hit on the vital target! 

“Nice going, mister,” the instructor said. 

Tom could almost imagine that he saw loaded freight cars 
and locomotives tossing in the air and the wreckage of twisted 
rails and shattered military equipment. 

“Bombardier to pilot . . . come on course for second run!” 
Tom ordered over the interphone. 

The plane circled widely, with its right wing-tip almost 
brushing the black mountain, as the pilot swung the bomber 
back on course. 

Tom hunched over his bombsight. 

“On our course and level.” 

Now the rectangular outline of the German tank factory 
crept across the ring of his sight. 

Once again, the bomber swept over the target . . . and once 
again a salvo of eggs hurtled down onto the objective. There 
came five bright orange bursts . . . and when the smoke cleared 
away, the tank factory was illeenand. The only twinkling 
lights that remained were those of the targets which had been 
assigned to Tom’s classmates. 

Its second run completed, the bomber headed back to the 
Base for another load of bombs. Tom had scarcely slipped the 
cover over his bombsight when the pilot cut his throttles and 
put the plane into a long glide. Now he was leveling off . 
the wheels bumped the runway . . . touched again . . . and the 
plane settled down and rolled to a stop. Tom’s first night bomb- 
ing mission was completed. 

Now only a few weeks of training remained. Then he would 
receive his silver Bombardier’s wings and his commission as 
Second Lieutenant in the Army Air Forces. Tom knew that it 
would be the proudest day in his life when he could walk off 
the graduation platform as “Second Lieutenant Thomas Dixon, 
Bombardier, Army Air Forces!” And that day, now, was not 
far off! 
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WOODCHUCK HILL 


By Frances Frost 
Illustrated by Witrrw Bronson 


I saw a baby woodchuck 
Sitting on a knoll, 
Blinking in the sunlight, 
Fat and brown and droll. 


He ate a head of clover, 
And then he ate another, 
But when he grabbed a pawful, 
Up popped his little brother! 


His little brother squeaked 

And bumped and bowled him over! 
They fought like infant furies 

For a nibbled bunch of clover! 


Then spanked were they in sunshine 

By their firm-pawed mother, 

Who marched them down the hill to home— 
Woodchuck and his brother! 
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THE MONKEY SPIRIT 


By Martua Lee Poston 
Illustrated by Weda Yap 


Ber-tinc was tHe daughter of a wealthy man. Her clothes 
were of richest silks and satins. The house in which she lived 
had a hundred beautiful rooms. Everything that heart could 
desire was hers. Yet she was not happy. 

For so rich a man was her father that Bei-ling did not go to 
school as other children do. A teacher gave her lessons at home 
and only the children of the very rich, her father’s friends, 
could be her playmates. Always she must stay inside the walls 
of the great House of Wu. 

Often she was so lonely that she slipped off to the gate- 
keeper’s house where she stood w atching the poor children who 
played outside. Her heart was filled with envy for the dirty, 
barefoot boys and girls who raced and fought, worked and 
played, all up and down the city streets. 

“See how that boy rolls his hoop!” she cried one day as she 
watched. “He goes through a puddle and the hoop never falls!” 

“That he does, Little Miss,” said Old Man, the gatekeeper, 
who sat near on his bamboo stool. 

“7 could roll a hoop so, with a long street to roll it in,” said 
Bei-ling wistfully. “But our courtyards are too closed. Nor 
have I any toy that I love as that boy loves his rusty iron hoop.” 

“Shame on you, Little Mistress!” grumbled Old Man. “Does 
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not your father give you playthings that any common child 
would marvel to see? How can you envy that poor lad who 
never had so much as a full meal in his life? Go back to your 
courtyard and play as you should.” 

“Oh, let me stay here!” begged Bei-ling. “Surely there is no 
harm in my watching a little longer.” 

Before Old Man could reply, there was the crash of a gong, 
far away, coming quickly nearer—a gay, lively sound. 

“A candy men!” cried Bei-ling, “Or perhaps it is an idol 
procession. Now surely you will let me stay!” 

“It is no candy man, nor yet a parade,” he laughed, turning 
back to his stool and his water pipe. “It is only a rough, common 
fellow with his goat, dog and monkey show.” 

“Call him in, Old Man!” begged Bei-ling. “My father will 
pay him. Let us see the show! 

So in a moment a merry-faced show man stepped over the 
high wooden door-sill into the great outer court. 

co monkey show! A monkey show!” The news was 
whispered along corridors and in courtyards until servants and 
maids came running. 

“Oh, dog with shaggy hair, go out for the people to see!” 
sang the show man, beating loud on his gong. Out ran the dog, 
bells sounding from the collar at his neck. Proudly he trotted 
around the courtyard once; then sat down beside his master. 

“Oh, goat with an old man’s beard, trot quickly for the 
people to see!” chanted the show man. With neck arched in 
pride, the little goat trotted daintily around the ring. 
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“A very fine show this will be,” muttered Old Man, draw- 
ing at his brass pipe until the water in it purred with its most 
comfortable sound and smoke came out in great puffs. Bei-ling, 
standing beside him, smiled with joy. Such a show as this made 
her forget her loneliness for a while. 

“Oh, monkey with the sad, wise face, can you not do better 
than these beasts? Go out before the people!” At the sound of 
the gong, the monkey climbed nimbly from the show man’s 
back. 

“Old Man,” whispered Bei-ling, “is not that monkey the 
most precious small animal you have ever seen? I wish he were 
my own—like a little live doll!” 

“A clever little beast,” smiled Old Man. “But none except 
show men own monkeys, Little Miss!” 

Bei-ling said no more. She only thought, “That monkey 
would be a thing I could truly love!” 

As the show went on, she “felt that her heart would surely 
burst with longing to have this monkey for her own. She hardly 
saw the tricks of the dog. It was only the monkey in his dingy 
crimson jacket that she watched with all her eyes. 

“Swing, Little One! Climb! Twist! Turn!” chanted the 
show man, as he fixed a stake between two paving stones. And 
the monkey swung by hands, feet, tail; twisting, turning, 
dropping, until Bei-ling was breathless lest he fall. 

“Now! Ride to rest thyself!” sang the show man. There was 
a sigh of joy from the watchers, for this was the best-loved 
part of the show. 

“See him ride the goat—like a little man!” whispered Cook. 

“Now! He dresses in fine clothes,” murmured the gardener. 
Coolies, amahs and maids cried out for more. Only two who 
watched were silent—Bei-ling and a little kitchen maid about 
her own age. They stared at the tired monkey from places far 
apart among the onlookers, the same expression of deep longing 
in their eyes. 

“This is only half a show! Give us more!” cried every one 
but these two. 

“There can be no more,” said the show man. 
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“You have not showed us the masks that your monkey 
wears,” said Old Man. “He has not dressed up to be a pig, nor 
yet a donkey or a mouse. What manner of show is this?” He 
turned away in disgust. 

“This is the best show of all shows!” shouted the show man. 
“For this reason it cannot go on without more pay.” 

“Oh! Ah! Ah-yah!” murmured many voices. Some were a 





“THIS IS THE BEST OF ALL sHows!” 
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little angry. Some laughed. All began feeling for their money 
belts to find a copper or two. 

But as the big pennies dropped into the show man’s bowl, 
there came a sudden scuffle underfoot, a shrill bark sounded. 
Foh-foh, Bei-ling’s poodle, rushed for the center of the ring 
and the tired monkey sitting there. Quickly the monkey darted 
away between feet and legs, Foh-foh close after him. Up to 
the carved wooden archway above the corridor he scrambled. 
There he clung, trembling, to the lattice-work, while many 
hands reached for the dog to pull him back. 

“Ah-yah! I am ruined!” cried the show man. “Catch that 
monkey quickly, or I shall starve!” Seeing his master come after 
him, the monkey slipped away along the rafters. 

“Go after him! Catch him!” commanded Old Man sharply. 
Away raced the servants this way and that and Bei-ling, with 
wildly beating heart, watched them go. Suppose he were not 
caught? What then! 

This same question the show man wailed aloud. “The great 
Master shall hear of this!” he cried again and again. “What 
way have I now to earn my rice?” His noise was so great that 
a crowd began to gather at the gates to see what went on at the 
House of Wu. 

“My father will pay you that you may buy a new monkey,” 
said Bei-ling suddenly. “Wait for me here!” She ran off to find 
her father, who heard her story, laughing, and finally agreed 
to pay the show man. 

So it was that the show man received more than the price of 
a new monkey and went off, secretly pleased, but grumbling 
still. The household settled into quiet. The monkey was for- 
gotten. 

Bei-ling alone set out through the dim, winding corridors of 
her home, to search patiently. She had only to find him now, 
and the monkey would be her own. Had not her father bought 
him? Never had so wonderful a thing happened to her. Not 
once did she doubt that in a few hort hours she would hold 
the precious small beast in her arms, give him food and water 
and coax him to be her friend. 
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But, alas, she found no trace of him that day, nor in the 
many days that followed. Every afternoon, when lessons were 
done, she hurried along the great halls, her eyes on the rafters 
above, looking for any sign of the bright little eyes or small, 
darting figure that would end her long seeking. How hungry 
the monkey must be! Perhaps he had crept into some dark 
corner and died. Then she would never find him. And it seemed 
to her that this was a thing she could not endure. 

One day toward evening, Bei-ling came upon a dim, wide 
hall, far from the courts where the family lived. Here among 
the rafters were stored sedan chairs, their curtains neatly folded, 
their.shafts laid dusty beside them. “Perhaps the little monkey 
hides here,” mused Bei-ling, staring at the old sedan chairs used 
now only for a great w edding or funeral. 

A sudden noise startled hot sound of soft foot-steps hurry- 
ing near. Bei-ling went toward the sound, her heart pounding. 
Who could it be? None came to this old part of the house any 
more. Then she caught a fleeting glimpse of a girl’s figure, 
ragged and small. 

“Who is there?” she called out. The girl stopped, crouched 
against the wall. 

“Tt is only I, Little Mistress.” The voice was small and low. 

“And who are you?” asked Bei- ling, astonished. 

“Tam Mei-w han, your kitchen maid,” said the girl. Her eyes 
looked this way and that in fear. Her hands, hid in a coarse blue 
apron, trembled. 

“Well, are you truly?” said Bei-ling. “What brings you to 
this place?” 

“Cook—Cook—he sent me here to carry him back some 
herbs quickly. I must go before he is angry with me.’ 

Before Bei-ling could say another word, the girl had darted 
away, leaving Bei-ling to wonder at herbs being stored in so 
strange a place. 

By evening she had almost lost hope of finding the monkey. 
Yet how could the little beast so disappear that none who went 
about the house saw any trace of him? This, Bei-ling could not 
understand. She sat by a pool in her own rock garden, discour- 
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aged, until two amahs began to whisper close by. Then sud- 
denly, Bei-ling found herself listening with all her ears. 

“That was no monkey lost here the day of the show!” she 
heard one say. 

“No monkey! What was it then?” gasped the other amah. 

“Tis said it was a Monkey Spirit!” 

From their talk, Bei-ling learned that something was stealing 
meal, candies, fruits from the kitchen each night. It could not 
be the monkey, for it unlocked boxes and cupboards, untied 
sacks, and fastened each one of them again with care. 





“THE MONKEY SPIRIT WILL BRING MISFORTUNE” 


“Cook is frightened. He says the Monkey Spirit will bring 
misfortune to all,” said the amah. “Moreover, this Spirit has 
great power. He keeps himself invisible, that none of us may 
see him as we go about our work!” 

“Hm! Ah-yah! Indeed! This must be an evil spirit, true 
enough!” whispered the other amah. “Now you have frightened 
me until I shall not eat or sleep again!” 
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Bei-ling laughed aloud, suddenly happy. “Now they are 
afraid of so foolish an idea! Now I know the monkey is still 
here, alive and well! Soon I shall find him.” 

But tales of the Monkey Spirit spread and grew until fear 
was in the hearts of all the servants. They hurried through the 
halls, not daring to look anywhere, lest the Spirit suddenly 
appear to seize them and carry them away whence they might 
never return. The great House of Wu grew so quiet, so full of 
terror, that it was no longer a pleasant place in which to live. 
Even Old Man, usually too wise for servants’ talk, locked his 
little gatehouse each night with special care. 

Bei-ling only laughed again at the servants’ fears, until one 
day Old Man said to her, “This business of the Monkey Spirit 
is now settled. Cook has had new bars put on the kitchen 
windows, new locks on all cupboards and boxes. No food can 
be reached by any but himself. Thus he will starve the mon- 
key’s body until his spirit must leave this place and we shall 
be safe again.” 

“Oh, he must not do this!” cried Bei-ling. “The monkey is 
no evil spirit. He is only a clever beast whose master taught 
him more tricks than we knew. Tell the servants I will give 
money to the one who finds him. Help me, Old Man!” 

But Old Man only shook his head. “Perhaps this affair is more 
serious than a little one can understand,” he said. And Bei-ling 
went, full of sorrow, back to search alone. 

That night she lay long awake. “Tomorrow I will ask my 
father to let me leave my lessons that I may search all day. 
Unless the monkey is found quickly, he will surely starve.” So 
thinking, she was ready at last to fall asleep, when a sudden 
sound made her sit up in bed. It was no sound a monkey could 
make, surely. It was the noise of some one crying—sobbing as 
if her heart would break. 

“Can it be that the monkey is truly an evil spirit?” thought 
Bei-ling. This sound in the still, dark house filled her with 
terror. Then she rose quickly and slipped into her shoes. “Only 
servants believe such things, ” she told herself. ““We of the House 
of Wu are more wise.” She set out to find the soft, pitiful sound. 
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Along the dim corridor outside her sleeping room she made 
her way quietly. As she turned the sharp corner where this hall 
met another, she drew back. For there on a door-sill crouched 
a small figure, bowed down crying. It was no monkey, but a 
girl about her own size. It was Mei-whan, the kitchen maid. 

“Mei-whan, why do you cry?” Bei-ling asked gently, going 
nearer. 

The girl raised her head. From the circle of her arms jumped 
the monkey. He chattered, darting along the paving stones; 
then ran back to Mei-whan to cling lovingly to her shoulder. 

“Do not have me beaten for my w fichodanes, Little Mistress!” 
pleaded the girl. “Only take the monkey you have sought so 
long.” 

“What wickedness?” asked Bei-ling. “Where did you find 
the monkey?” 

“T found him long ago,” said the little maid, her voice shak- 
ing. “At the monkey show I thought no monkey was ever so 
pretty or so clever as this one. When Foh- foh chased him 
away, I followed and caught him. He was very tired, Mistress. 
He was so frightened he could hardly run. Also he was poor 
and thin. I caught him easily and have kept him ever since. For- 
give me!” 

“Oh! And so it was that I could never find him!” said Bei- 
ling slowly. “And so it was that I found you creeping in the 
old hall of sedan chairs!” 

“Tt was so,” said Mei-whan humbly. “It was I who stole the 
food to carry it to the monkey hidden in the old hall. I locked 
boxes and cupboards, thinking then it would not be noticed. 
Now Cook has barred the hinchen and the monkey will starve. 

“Yes,” said Bei-ling. “But why are you crying here?” 

“T was bringing the monkey to put him in your room tonight. 
Then you might care for him, and none would ever hear of 
my wickedness.” Tenderly, she set the monkey in Bei-ling’s 
arms and turned to run away. 

“Wait! Come back!” called Bei-ling softly. 

As she spoke, the monkey leapt with a strong bound from 
her arms and clambered to Mei-whan’s shoulder. 
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“WHY DO YOU CRY?” BEI-LING ASKED GENTLY 


“See, it is only you that he loves,” said Bei-ling. “You must 
keep him. I have many playthings. You have none. No harm 
shall come to you for keeping this little live one you have cared 
for so long.” 

So Mei-whan went about her work with a joyful face. The 
monkey came with her and grew to be the pet of all. Day by 
day Mei-whan whispered among the servants of Bei-ling’s kind- 
ness, until at last the tale came to the ears of the Nese, 

“Little Daughter, you have done a thing both just and brave,” 
he said to Bei- ‘ling proudly. 

So pleased was he that he allowed Mei-whan to become the 
special maid of Bei-ling, to live in her court as her friend and 
companion. 

Thus was Bei-ling’s loneliness ended. Here was a playmate 
she could love indeed. Moreover, the monkey soon became as 
much her pet as Mei-whan’s as the happy three played together 
in the courtyards of the House of Wu. 

Only Old Man was displeased. “The Little Mistress never 
comes to my gate to watch any more,” he grumbled. 
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THE CLIFF DWELLERS 


By Amy J. De May 
Illustrated by Jane Bateman 


Dw you Ever try to make a play of your own? 

When I asked this question of a boy I knew, he was much 
surprised. He had never thought of doing anything like that, 
but he went right at it and turned one of the stories he was 
reading into a play. Then he and his friends tried acting it out. 
His play was a story about the Cliff Dwellers, whose homes 
are found in the southwestern part of the United States. People 
today know how these people once lived by the dishes and 
other things they have found in their cliff houses. 

James and his friends first read the story, and then read in 
other books all they could learn about these people. Then they 
picked out the characters, that is, the people they were going to 
have in the play. They decided they must have plenty of action, 
or “doing,” because a play is all talking and doing. Try it with 
some story that you like and see how much fun it is. 


SETTING THE STAGE 


The cliff house was made of three tables. The table legs were 
concealed by sheets of paper which provided the perpendicular 
surface of the cliff. This was gray packing paper saved from the 
inner wrappings of packages and pasted together. A small stand 
was placed on top of the tables (or a chair will do), and this also 
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had gray paper around it except on one side to be the door. The 
tops of the tables formed the ledge on which the actors could 
perform. Bits of this gray paper were crumpled together into 
balls to be used as stones. Some of these stones were placed on 
the ledge and others on the floor or foot of the cliff. A chair was 
put next to the table to be used in climbing back and forth; but 
a ladder made of pasteboard was put beside the chair that the 
actors might have it when they wished to pull in their ladder. 


CHARACTERS 
SUNFLOWER, the mother Dove, a small boy 
Bic Croup, the father Butterr cy, Ute girl 
Rain Boy, the son Several Ute Indians 


Scene opens with the mother and two boys on the ledge. 


Rarnsoy. Mother, where is my father? 

SuUNFLowER. Big Cloud has gone to the valley to gather some 
of our corn. 

Dove. May I go along with Father next time? 

SUNFLOWER. That wouldn’t be safe, Dove. 

Dove. Why not, Mother? 

SUNFLOWER. The Ute Indians are our enemies. Thexy would 
carry you away. 

Dove. Is that why we live up so high, Mother? 

SuNFLowER. Yes, Dove. The Utes killed many of our people. 
We do not like fighting. We wish to live in peace; but 
the Utes will not let us alone. So we built our homes in 
these high cliffs where they cannot reach us. 

Dove. But can’t the Utes climb up here as well as we do? 

Rarnsoy. No, Brother. They cannot climb up here without 
a ladder. We pull the ladder away when we get up here, 
and set it back when we want to climb down. Haven’t 
you seen us do that many times? 

Dove. Yes, Rainboy, but I did not know why. Have you ever 
been down below, Brother? 

Rarnsoy. Yes, I have been down many times with Father. (A 
loud hoo-hoo comes from below.) 
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SuNFLOWER. There is your father now. (She calls.) Yes, Big 
Cloud, we'll put down the ladder. (SUNFLOWER puts 
down the ladder and Bic Cioup climbs up.) 

Bic CLoup (coming to the top of the ladder and joining them). 
Those Utes have been here again. 

SUNFLOWER. What? 

Bic CLoup. Yes, they have gathered all our corn in the valley 
and have taken it away. Our food is gone. 

SUNFLOWER. Oh, dear, what shall we do? 

Bic CLoup. Do? Why I must take Rainboy and go to their 
camp which isn’t far away. We shall hide until night, 
and when they are asleep, we shall try to get back enough 
corn to keep us until next harvest. 

SuNFLoWER. That will be dangerous. 

Bic Cioup. Yes, but we must have food to eat. Our present 
supply will not last long. Get your ax, my boy, and we 
shall start at once. (With stone axes in hand, the two 
climb down. The ladder is taken up by SUNFLOWER.) 

Dove. I hope Father and Rainboy will not get killed. 

SuNFLOwER. Father is wise and brave. He will be careful. He 
will take care of Rainboy. 

Dove. May I climb down the ladder to the foot of the cliff 
until I see them coming back? 

SuNFLOwWER. No, indeed not. We must keep the ladder up until 
we see your father coming. 

Dove. Look, isn’t that Father and Rainboy coming now? They 
have some one with them. I wonder who it is? 

SunFLowER. It looks like a Ute girl. 

(Bic Croup and the girl reach the foot of the cliff. Bic 
Croup calls hoo-hoo. SUNFLOWER puts down the ladder. 
They climb up.) 

SunFLower. Where is the corn you were to bring back? 

Bic CLoup. The Utes have the corn hidden. I could not find it. 

SuNFLOWER. Where did you get the girl? 

Bic Croup. She was gathering sticks in the woods. My son 
wanted her for his wife and so we brought her along. 

SuNFLOWER. I am afraid this will cause more trouble for us. 
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THE CLIFF FAMILY 
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Bic CLoup. Well, if they take our corn, they deserve all they 
get. We are safe. The Utes can’t reach us here. 

Dove. Look, Mother, the Utes are coming. 

SUNFLOWER. That is because your father stole the girl from 
them. Hurry, pull up the ladder, Rainboy. (Rarnsoy 
pulls up the ladder.) 

Rarnsoy (to the girl). Here, Butterfly, you get back where 
they can’t see you. I don’t want them to take you back. 
(The Utes come near the wall and look up. They search 
to find a place to climb up. They wave their stone axes. 
The cliff family throw down stones. Those hit with the 
stones fall down as if terribly burt. Soon the others pick 
up the wounded companions, and depart.) 

Dove. They are gone. I am glad we are safe. 

Bic Coup. We are safe on this cliff with stones to fight with. 

SUNFLOWER. Put down the ladder, Rainboy. 

Dove. Why, Mother? The Utes may come back. 

SUNFLOWER. That is just the reason. They may come back. 
We need more stones. Gather up all we threw down and 
some more besides. 

(Rarnsoy and Bic Croup climb down and go back and 
forth bringing up stones. SUNFLOWER receives them at 
the top of the ladder and lays them in piles on the cliff.) 

SunFrLower. Hurry up, Big Cloud. Come up, Rainboy. The 

Utes are coming back. 
(Bic Croup and Ratnsoy climb up and pull up the 
ladder just in time. But the Utes bring ladders which 
they set against the cliff and begin climbing up. They 
have stone hatchets in their hands. The Cliff Family 
hurl stones, but the Utes come on. SUNFLOWER hides 
Dove under something, or pushes him ina supposed hole, 
that is back of the tables. Then she turns back to burl 
stones again. The Utes conquer. Four of the Utes each 
take one, SUNFLOWER, Bic Croup, Rarnsoy, and 
ButterF.y. They go down and away, and carry away 
all the ladders. After they are gone, Dove creeps from 
his hiding place to the ledge.) 
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Dove. Where are they? Have the Utes killed them all? Father, 
Father, where are you? Mother, Mother, where have 
you gone? Rainboy, come to me. I am all alone. (He 
listens and looks down the cliff. He acts as if trying to 
climb down.) 

Dove. They do not answer me. I wonder if the Utes have 
killed them. Oh, dear, what shall I do? I can’t go after 
the Utes because I have no ladder. (He looks over the 
plain, shading his eyes with his hand.) 

Dove. I think I see some one coming. Yes, I do. Maybe the 
Utes are coming back to kill me. I must hide. (He lies 
down flat on the cliff and peeps over the edge.) (Ratn- 
Boy and Buttrerry approach the cliff. They are carry- 
ing a ladder, which they set against the cliff. When 
they reach the top, Dove rushes to his brother and puts 
his arms around him.) 

Dove. Oh, Rainboy, here I am. Where is my mother? 

Rarnsoy. Father and Mother are prisoners of the Utes. They 
have been taken far away. When I am older I shall get 
together some friends and set them free. 

Dove. How did you get away? 

Rarnsoy. Butterfly here wished to be my wife. She set me free. 
We ran away together. We brought a ladder with us. 
(He pulled up the ladder now.) 

ButterF_y. We shall all three hide in the cliff house until my 
people think we are dead. 

Rarsoy. There is enough grain and water here to last us for 
quite awhile. We are safe. 
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Illustration by Jacop Lanpau from Stories or Our AMERICAN Patriotic SONGS 


MUSIC TAKES US ROUND THE WORLD 


By Marcaret THORNE 


Since you have been reading the exciting news from the 
Russian battle fronts, have you been more curious about the 
history of this great country and its people? Srormy Victory, 
The Story of Tschaikowsky, by Claire Lee Purdy (Messner. 
$2.50) tells so much of the customs of the people in telling the 
life story of this famous Russian, so much about his beloved 
country’s history, that it will surely add to your knowledge 
and interest in present events. There are many excerpts from 
Tschaikowsky’s music, and a great many folk songs, a number 
of which he used. It’s a good book to own. 

Every one will be interested to know that there is another 
volume just published in the series of composers; this time, 
Lupwic BEETHOVEN, AND THE CHIMING Tower Betts by Opal 
Wheeler (Dutton. $2). 

Do you know how and when the United States Marine Band 
started? Tne Banps Pray On by Phyllis Ann Carter (Mc- 
Bride. $2) tells about this and many more interesting musical 
history facts. Like automobiles and airplanes, musical instru- 
ments have not always been the way they are now. Here the 
stories of their origins and developments are fascinating. 

JoHANN SEBASTIAN Bacu by Harriet Bunn (Random. $1) 
tells some of the stories you already know of this composer who 
worked so tirelessly. It also tells many little-known stories of 
the places and times in which Bach wrote the wonderful music 
which still gives great pleasure to so many people. 

From THE Hunter’s Bow, The History and Romance of 
Musical Instruments, by Beatrice Edgerly (Putnams. $3.50) has 
lovely illustrations. As you read about the instruments, the 
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many different civilizations become more real through all the 
centuries covered here. 

Tune Up, The Instruments of the Orchestra and Their 
Players, by Harriet E. Huntington (Doubleday. $2) tells in- 
teresting facts about each instrument, which are made very 
vital by the wonderful photographs. You will immediately want 
to try to play them all! 

Tue Story oF OrcHestraL Music anp Its Times by Paul 
Grabbe (Grosset. $.50) is much more than a story of music. 
For instance, in the same year that Paul Revere galloped to 
Lexington, Priestly discovered oxygen, and Gluck wrote one 
of his operas, IpHicEN1A iN Autis. Along with comments on 
certain compositions, are lists of important events in that same 
year, and at the end of the little book a list of recordings. 

When victory comes, one way to help keep peace in a free 
world would be a better understanding between people in dif- 
ferent countries. Learning the songs from different places is 
one way to do this, and some books have just been published 
to make it very inviting. Soncs or FREEDOM compiled and 
arranged by Davison, Davis and Kempf (Houghton. $1.75) has 
some of the favorites from all over our country, and several 
not generally well known too, as well as songs from Europe, 
Latin America, etc. 

Our Lanp oF Sons, one of the delightful series A Srvcine 
ScHoot (Birchard. $.92) has songs from everywhere, with song- 
dances and their directions for playing which every one will 
want to learn. There is a piano accompaniment book to go with 
it ($1.76). 

Stories oF Our American Patriotic Sones by Dr. John 
Henry Lyons (Vanguard. $1.50) will tell you new, interesting 
facts about your old favorites. Did you know that Dixie was 
written by a famous minstrel entertainer, Dan Emmett, as an 
“Hooray Song?” Perhaps you don’t know what people used 
to do for entertainment before there were any movies or radios. 
You can read one of the answers here—and sing the songs as 
soon as you finish the stories. 
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Home-Made ‘Dolls 


By Atma REISBERG 


Because of the war and shortage of materials, fewer toys are being 
made in factories today. For this reason, children’s nurseries and hos- 
pitals are asking people to give them toys. Perhaps you have already 
passed along some of your outgrown favorites. You can also help by 
making simple dolls. The baby doll described on this page can be varied 
by using different color yarn for the hair and by painting different 
expressions on the face, Also you can cross-stitch or embroider different 
designs on the baby’s dress. 

Wad together a solid ball of paper; wrap it in a piece of stocking 
or ribbed underwear. Embroider the nose, eyes, and mouth. A few 
loops of yarn or string sewed to the top will do for hair (A). The 
bunting is cut in two pieces from a discarded bath towel. The hood 
is long enough to fit around one-half of the ball. Fold it over through 
the center and sew the edge together (B). Fit the hood on the head 
and sew it in place under the chin (C). 

The body is cut from two squares of the toweling, about 3 times the 
size of the head, Cut away side sections to form the arms. Sew the 
edges closed, leaving an opening at the top for stuffing (D). Stuff, 
insert head and sew closed at the top. Trim with a ribbon bow. 
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“When is a coat like a piece of paper?” asked Nancy Puzzlewit. 
Tom put down the book he was reading. “When it is thin.” 
Nancy shook her head. 

“I know,” cried Peter, “It’s when they are both lined. Try this one. 

It’s rather easy. 


I’m made with the foot, but I’m not so polite, 
I also get licked on the side out of sight.” 


“A stamp,” Nancy cried. “Here’s another easy one. 


We're worn by men and women, too; they 
hate to be without us, 

But it’s a burglar who can really tell the most 
about us.” 


“Watches,” suggested Peter. 

“Oh my, no,” said Nancy. 

“It could be watches,” her brother insisted. “What about locks 
then?” 

“That’s right,” Nancy answered. “Let’s run around. My foot’s 
asleep.” 

Mrs. Puzzlewit came into the room while she was speaking. “I know 
a game that will wake your foot up,” she cried. “Run and get me some- 
thing to blindfold two of you.” 

When Nancy came back, her mother explained the game. 

“Now all we need is a big table,” she began. “Only two children 
play at a time, but those who watch have even more fun than the 
players. Suppose we start with Peter and Nancy. They stand at 
opposite sides of the table with their left hands on the table edge.” 

Peter and Nancy took their places, and their mother blindfolded 
them. “The object of the game,” Mrs. Puzzlewit went on, “is for one 
of you to tag the other with the right hand, Your left hands must 
never leave the table. If you bump into each other, or one of you 
should kick the other, by mistake of course, it doesn’t count. Only by 
tagging the other player with your right hand can you win the game.” 
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Nancy giggled, “I'll creep up on Peter,” she said, “so he won’t hear 
me coming.” 

“Yes, it pays to use your ears,” her mother remarked, “and you will 
find, it won’t help you much to run.” 

Peter started very cautiously around the table, groping in front of 
him with his right hand. At the same time Nancy also began to move 
to her right. Their gestures were so comical that Tom burst out 
laughing. 

Then Peter stopped short. He wondered why Tom was laughing. 
Perhaps Nancy was right behind him. He began to reach around with 
great sweeps of his arm. He couldn’t turn around very well because 
he had to keep his left hand on the table, so he started to walk back- 
ward. The first thing Nancy knew, his hand almost went into her 
mouth. 

“Peter won that round,” laughed Mother. “Do you want to try, 
Tom?” 

“Yes, indeed,” cried Tom. He had already planned what he was 
going to do. They played the game several times, and then Nancy 
suggested they work on a puzzle she had made up. 

“It describes a lot of things beginning with S,” she explained. “For 
instance, if I said oration it would mean speech, or a high wind and 
heavy rain would mean storm. See if you can find a dozen of them.” 


The clock in the church tower struck midnight. A man sat on the 
dock under the shadow of a huge boat. He pulled some small rocks out 
of his pocket and dropped them into the ocean. Presently a foreign 
sailor walked down the dock. He wore gold ear-rings and, instead of a 
belt, a wide band of satin was tied around his waist. There was an odor 
of little onions about his clothing. 

“It is lost, I cannot find it,” he cried. “What a hunt I have had! I 
think perhaps some one has robbed me. I took a nap on the beach be- 
side the sea. When I awoke, it was gone. Up and down I went, looking 
and looking. My backbone aches from bending over.” 

“What was it?” asked the first man. “What did you lose?” 

“My food, my little evening meal,” replied the foreigner. “Two 
pieces of bread with the meat between.” 

“For goodness sake,” cried the first man. “I thought you were talking 
about a diamond. Here’s ten cents, buy yourself another one.” 


(Answers will be found on page 48) 
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By Dorotny Hocner and Nits HoGNer 


Victor rushed out of school with Puss. at his heels. “Where so 
fast?” Puss mewed. 

“To help with the penny drive for Uncle Sam!” said Victor. 

“Penny drive? What’s that for?” Puss asked. 

“To drive all the pennies out of hiding,” explained Victor. “I’m 
going to tell the neighbors to put their pennies in War Saving Stamps. 
Never in a piggy bank, for the duration.” 

“What good will pennies do Uncle Sam?” asked Puss. 

“Ammunition is made from the same kind of metal as pennies. If we 
keep our pennies in banks, there won’t be enough pennies to make 
change. Then Uncle Sam will have to mint new coins.” 

“I see. That would use copper,” said Puss. “But a penny is so small, 
it wouldn’t take much copper to make one, would it?” 

“It would take a lot to make a million,” Victor answered. “Some 
students in a college collected a million pennies. They weighed three 
quarters of a ton!” 

“Meee—oow!” exclaimed Puss. “Perhaps I can persuade Aunt Hetty 
Cat to put the pennies she has saved in an old sock back in use. Would 
that help?” 

“It would help a lot if all people like Aunt Hetty would free their 
pennies,” said Victor. “One person turned in $15.00 worth of pennies 
and nickels. Another had collected 10,000 Jefferson nickels.” 

“Uncle Sam wants nickels freed too?” asked Puss. 

“That’s right,” said Victor. 

“From now on I’m a penny sleuth!” said Puss, 
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OUR OWN 


A DEPARTMENT 
BY CHILDREN 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE MARCH WIND 


The March wind is whirling, 
And it’s twirling hats away. 
While the children are playing, 
It’s howling and growling 
In a very big way. 
The playful old wind, 
The playful old wind. 
—PuyYLLis GLANTZ, age 9 


THE GULLS 


Like white fairies, 
Sailing across the sky, 
As we sat on the sand, 
The sea gulls went by. 
—Mari_yn CouEN, age 7 


—= 


ANSWERS To PuzzLewirs: steeple, ship, stones, sea, sash, smell, scallions, 
search, sleep, shore, spine, supper, sandwich. 
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SUNLIGHT 


Sunlight 
Flows over all 
To give us light for day 
and makes the flowers raise their heads 
With pride. 
—Eva NELL SoUuLE, age 12 








—EL.izaBeTH TAFT, age 9 


HOME WANTED 


Pat was a little dog that ran away because he didn’t like his home. 
He ran and ran until he was so tired he sat on a doorstep of a house 
and hoped somebody would come to the door and give him something 
to eat. Pretty soon a little girl came to the door and saw Pat. She 
picked him up and took him into the house. And how she squeezed 
and hugged him and then gave him food. 

Shortly afterward the little girl’s older sister and their mother came 
home. They were surprised and said, “Jean, what in the world have 
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you got there?” Jean replied, “The cutest little dog, Mother. Oh may 
I keep him?” “I’m afraid not dear, you know we can’t afford to buy 
meat and other food for a dog these days with everything going higher 
and higher.” Pat didn’t like the sound of things, if he could only talk 
their language he might beg to stay there, but as he couldn’t talk and 
get over his dog signs to them, he thought the next best thing would be 
to go and hide somewhere. 

So he went upstairs and there found a ladderway leading through 
an open trap door into the attic. He ran up this ladder and soon was 
fast asleep. To him the attic became a beautiful room. He thought he 
heard a noise and looked in the direction it came from. There stood 
Jean’s mother. She said to Pat, “What are you doing here?” Pat 
answered, “Now listen, lady, I’m looking for a new home. The last 
place I was in they beat me and didn’t give me half enough to eat. Be- 
sides, your little girl Jean loves me and I can earn my food by being a 
good watch dog for all of you and chase mice out of the place.” Pat was 
surprised that he could really talk like humans. He started to talk on 
and on at a great rate, amazed at this new gift, so he kept talking, giving 
more good reasons why he should be given a home. 

Meanwhile, Jean, her sister Sue, and their mother were looking all 
over for the dog. They looked all over the cellar, all over downstairs, 
and all over upstairs. They were about to give up when the mother saw 
the trapdoor to the attic and they were startled to hear a lot of noise 
coming out of the place. They didn’t know it, but it was Pat still in his 
glorious dream. He believed he had gotten the mother to the point of 
laughing. But he awoke with a start. After all, it had been only a dream, 
now he must start all over again. But Jean’s mother was holding him 
and she really was laughing at him. Jean said, “It’s all right Pat, mother 
has agreed to let us keep you.” They all started to pet and love him. 
Well, Pat was happy then. He wagged his tail and licked their hands. 

That was really the language he was best in, his dog language. 

—Lois Bryant, age 9 


A CHILD’S PRAYER 


Ah, Lord, the way you 
Made the fruit of the land grow— 
Make me grow too! 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Penguins certainly do flourish in this cold weather, Just as the spring 
sun seems to make flowers pop up everywhere; so the ice and snow 
seems to bring out more penguins. We have stacks of new members. I 
wonder how many can read this code letter. 


Cdzq Odsdq Odmfthm: Gnv vntke 2 khjd sn gzud bnlhb rsqhor eng 
Rsnqx Ozqzcd? 2 jmnv sgd bghkcqdmr nvm vngj. 7 bntke cqzv rshbj 
ehftqdr eng odnokd. 2 bntke ohbj sgd adrs nmd rdms ho zmc oghms 5. 
Okdzrd vghsd Id vgzs 2 sghmj.—Odsdq Uzm Zkkdm. 


OSCAR 


Oscar is a seal, 

And he is a very nice one. 
How good I would feel 
If I could have fun 

With Oscar the Seal. 


—GEORGE Von TERSCH 






Neth Pole 


Mitzi and his pet- Fite: 
—ANNA Carot KINnGpON 
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es JUST PUBLISHED 


STORIES FROM THE GREAT 


METROPOLITAN 


the repertory of the Metropolitan Opera. 100 
superb illustrations, 40 in full color. $2.00 panpom 


_ Don’t miss the review of Jobann Sebastian Bach by HOUSE 
Harriet Bunn, in this issue. $1.00 20E. 5751. 

















Just the Book for Spring 


VERY FIRST 
GARDEN 


By Dorothea Gould 


A long-needed book — simple, clear directions about planning, 
planting and caring for your first garden. Eachstep is explained 
and there are pictures and diagrams by Elizabeth Ripley. A 
companion to Very First Aid by the same author. $.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS NEW YORK 

























PITO’S HOUSE 


pe By CATHERINE BRYAN AND 
~ MABRA MADDEN 
a A delightful old Mexican tale which teaches 


% Te lesson that nothing can be so bad that 
S something cannot be worse. Pito’s wife 
DY 2 4 their house was too small, but she 


did change her mind. 


A picture book with many illustrations in four colors. 


Ages 4-8. $1.50 
The owen Conger - 60 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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ft Story of Adventure iu the pbleutians 


By FREDERIC ARNOLD KUMMER 


KREIGH COLLINS has illustrated this outstanding exciting 
mystery for older boys (and girls). There’s a plane trip to 
Alaska, a mysterious map, hidden treasure, and a Jap 
submarine — altogether the combination furnishes plenty of 
action. “Even radio melodrama seldom succeeds in packing 


more suspense into a yarn than does this thriller,” says 


the Louisville Courier. $2.00 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO.—PHILADELPHIA 





TODAY’S 
BOOK of KNOWLEDGE 


Is Preparing Children 
For Tomorrow 


To make learning a lifelong joy—that is the chief aim of the new 1943 Book 
of Knowledge. Not every writer can take serious, informational topics and 
weave them into articles so charming that young folks and their elders read 
them with thrilled attention, spellbound to the last ward. Book of Knowledge 
writers and editors are chosen for this special skill; and their genius has made 
The Book of Knowledge beloved for two generations in almost every corner 
of the world. Constant revision keeps the work up to date, so that today’s 
child reads about today’s world in today’s Book of Knowledge. 


15,000 STRIKING PICTURES THAT TEACH 


The present revision of The Book of Knowledge brings to you and to your 
children the story of vitamins, artificial rubber and other synthetics, atom- 
smashers, minerals and alloys, oil and stratosphere flying, to name but a few 
of the topics that keep you up to date in the march of science and industry; 
it brings you biographies of today’s great men and women, describes new 
fields where young people may find thrilling careers, records the important 
changes in boundaries and governments. The new revision tells the world’s 
story from the mists of time . . . tells the story simply, clearly and interest- 
ingly, and illustrates it with 15,000 remarkable teaching pictures. These pic- 
tures cut machines open to show what goes on inside, they turn the spotlight 
on other countries and their peoples, they bring to life the great personalities 
and the momentous deeds of history and they show the starry heavens. 


ACTIVITIES FOR LEISURE TIME 


There are, in addition to the informational departments in this great work, 
stories, poems, Golden Deeds, games and puzzles, crafts and hobbies to stimu- 
late young imaginations into creative channels. Today’s Book of Knowledge 


is helping to prepare today’s children for success in tomorrow’s world. Your 
child deserves it too. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


$99.50 in de luxe red artcraft 
Terms: $19.50 down . . . $10.00 monthly 


Published by 
THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th Street New York 








